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Early Printed Music 

By Julius Mattfeld 



THE beginnings of music-printing 
followed closely upon" the discovery 
of the art of printing itself. How- 
ever, Gutenberg's invention was inade- 
quate for the print- 



ing of music, and 
the difficulty of 
music-printing was 
evident from the 
first, a difficulty 
which lay not so 
much in the print- 
ing either of notes 
or of stave-lines, but 
in the combination 
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Vatican, would have no printed book in 
collection for shame of the thing, we 
smile. But there were others not of the 
trade equally as denunciatory. One John 

of Trittenheim, 
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FROM " COLLECTION SUPER MAGNIFICAT," BY 

JEAN CHARLIER DE GERSON, PRINTED IN 1473. 

THIS IS THE EARLIEST KNOWN SPECIMEN OF PRINTED 

MUSIC 



Abbot of Spanheim, 
better known in 
literature as Tri- 
themus, uttered 
some hard words 
against printing, 
saying 
written on 
ment could be pre- 
served for thousand 
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of the two; and results were obtained in 
various ways. No less than eight methods 
have been distinguished. 

The art of printing, like every new thing, 
met with bitter opposition at the time 
of its first appearance. It indicated, 
radically, from the start, a change in the 
occupations of the people of the fifteenth 
century no less drastic and revolutionary 
than that inaugurated by r 
the introduction of ma- 
chinery in the nineteenth 
century. For the new 
process of duplication of 
books struck at the root 
of an elaborate system of 
similar activity. That, for 
instance, so influential a 
seller of manuscript prod- 
ucts as Vespasiano -di Bi- 
sticci of Florence (b. 1421) 
should express his great 
dislike of the new-fangled 
art of printing is not sur- 
prising — and when he tells 
us. that the Duke Federigo 
of Urbino, whose library 
was afterwards bought by 
Pope Alexander VII and 
incorporated in that of the 
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THE GRAMMATICA BREVIS OF 
FRANCISCUS NIGER. PRINTED IN 
VENICE, 1480, IS THE EARLIEST 
KNOWN EXAMPLE OF PRINTED 
SECULAR MUSIC 



years, while it is probable that no volume 
printed on paper will last for more than 
two centuries" — not without truth, when 
we consider the poor quality of paper 
used in most of our books. 

The efforts to boycott the printing- 
press, however, were not' successful. On 
the contrary, the business Of printing of 
books spread so rapidly that within a 
a few years after its in- 
vention printers were 
putting forth small edi- 
tions of two hundred and 
three hundred copies of a 
single book. The result 
was that the increase of 
books soon exceeded the 
demand, and the ceaseless 
output threatened to flood 
the market. Indeed, no 
less than twenty thousand 
known editions, it is esti- 
mated, were issued from 
the press during the first 
fifty years of printing (dur- 
ing the period ca. 1450 1 
1500). And presently a 
new cry of protest went 
up. In 1472 Sweynheim 
and Pannartz, printers at 
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Rome, petitioned the Pope 
to stem the tide of over- 
production, avowing ruin, 
as it proved in their case, 
from an enormous stock of 
unsold remainders amount- 
ing to twelve thousand four 
hundred and seventy-five 
volumes. In France a some- 
what similar appeal was 
made to the University of 
Paris. Even in the seven- 
teenth century we find Sir 
Thomas Browne in his Re- 
ligio Medici lamenting the 
increasing supply of books 
and — suggesting a program 
of destruction. 

The early petitions to the 
Church and Universities 
were partly based upon the 
fact that both maintained a 
sort of control over the pro- 
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FROM THE "POLYCHRONICON" OF 
RANULPH HIGDEN, PRINTED AT 
WESTMINSTER BY WYNKYN DE 
WORDE IN 1495. THIS WAS THE 
FIRST BIT OF MUSIC PRINTED IN 
ENGLAND 
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Iufti aaqj dedit gentes frenare fuperbas. 
HEROICA BELLICA, 

Hetoica bellicaqj harmoniaequautimur in illis 
carminib,decantandis:qu*Dellica facia deoru 
horainuqj defchbunttcuius numcri Cut tales. 
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THE "MUSICES OPUSCULUM" OF NICOLAUS BURTIUS, 

THE EARLIEST BOOK CONTAINING MUSIC PRINTED 

FROM BLOCKS. FROM THE PRESS OF UGO DE 

RUGERIIS, BOLOGNA,. 1487 



duction and distribution of 
books. Moreover, nearly 
all of the writers, whether 
literary or musical, at this 
time, were either of ec- 
celsiastical ormonasticrank. 
In consequence, probably 
the first, or, at any rate, the 
earliest use of printing for 
music was in connection 
with missal printing. A 
printer of these was one 
Ulrich Hahn (a native of 
Ingolstadt), at Rome in 
1476, a copy of whose work 
is preserved in Florence. 
He was followed in 1481 by 
Jorg Reyser in Wiirzburg, 
and at Venice by the Italian 
Octavianus Scotus. The 
next year came Planck, 
while others followed in 
1485 and 1487. The music 
printing of thatperiodwasadoubleprocess, 
the rubrics and stave-lines being printed 
in red at the first impression, the text 
and musical notes in black at the second. 
In some instances the second impression 
omitted the notes, leaving the stave- 
lines in red, and the individual churches 
were at liberty to add the service of 
music according to their own usage. 

The earliest known specimen of printed 
music belongs to the year 1473. ; It is in 
the Collectorium super Magnificat of Jean 
Charlier de Gerson, printed by Conrad 
Fyner in Esslingen. The book is a 
mystical rhapsody inspired by the words, 
of the Magnificat and the music appears 
only as an illustration of the text. It 
consists of five notes, sol, fa, mi, re, ut, 
adapted to the five vowels. The musical 
notes were printed, the stave-lines added 
in manuscript. There are, in the British 
Museum and elsewhere, copies in which 
the stave-lines are wanting, these ap- 
parently being forgotten by the illu- 
minator.. The author of the Collectorium 
was one of the most noted and eminent 
divines of his time, chancellor of the 
University of Paris and canon of Notre 
Dame, (b. 1363; d. 1429). 
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FROM THE BASIS AND PART OF THE TREBLE PART OF A COLLECTION OF TWENTY ENGLSH SONGS BY 

CORNYSH, TAVERNER, COWPER. FAYRFOX AND OTHERS. THIS WAS THE EARLIEST COLLECTION OF 

MUSIC PRINTED IN ENGLAND.. FROM THE PRESS OF WYNKYN DE WORDE, LONDON, 1530 



The Grammatica Brevis of Franciscus 
Niger, printed in Venice in 1480, however, 
is the earliest printed specimen of secular 
music of which modern scholars have 
any knowledge. • In the first edition 
of the work the notes were printed 
from type without stave-lines; in the 
second, gotten out at Basle in 1500, the 
stave-lines were properly inserted. It is 
the first printed book known to contain 
melodies. 

In the same year (1480) appeared also 
the first printed treatise on music — the 
Theoricum of Franchinus Gafurius (or 
Gaforio ; the name is variously spelt, often 
simply Franchinus) . " It contained no 
printed examples of music, though blank 
spaces, including one whole page, were 
left for the insertion of these by hand. 
The treatise, moreover, marked the begin- 
ning of a bitter controversy, carried on 
with an ever-increasing use of abusive 
and violent language, between its author, 
Gafurius, and Burtius and Spartaro. 
The Musices Opusculum of Burtius, 
printed in Bologna in 1487, is thus the 



earliest book in which the music, both 
stave-lines and notes, were cut on a 
wooden block and so printed. 

The English printers were not behind 
their continental rivals ; and if to Caxton 
belongs the credit of the first printed 
reference to music in England, then to 
his pupil and . successor, Wynkyn de 
Worde, belongs, as far as we know, the 
honor of the first printed bit of music in 
that country. It occurs in the Poly- 
chronicon of Ranulph Higden, printed at 
Westminster in 1495 by Wynkyn de 
Worde. The work, originally written 
in Latin and translated into English by 
John Trevisa, was first published by 
Caxton himself in 1482 and the space for 
the music left blank. Caxton's successor 
therefore supplied the eight notes of the 
illustration in his, the second edition of 
the work. But the compositor showed 
one degree too much in the double 
octave, printing the lower note below 
the stave instead of placing it on the 
lowest line of the eight-line stave. All 
of these early efforts were crude 
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and the result of laborious devices. Block- 
printing had proven the most serviceable 
method for immediate needs, but it was 
found wholly inadequate for the printing 
of music generally. The music hereto- 
fore printed was largely, except in missals, 
of an illustrative character to the text; 
and neither of the two methods, that is, 
(1) of stamped notes upon printed lines, 
or (2) of printed notes upon lines in 
manuscript, commonly employed in print- 
ing the Gregorian notation in missals, 
lent itself for the printing of the contra- 
punctal style of composition. A new 
process was plainly needed, for music in 
the hands of its first masters was asserting 
its influence everywhere, with pronounced 
evidence particularly in the Nether- 
lands. And no doubt printers exer- 
cised their ingenuity to overcome all the 
obstacles that ever 
and anon beset their 
business in this re- 
spect. 

It was mean- 
while in Italy that 
the first step to- 
ward modern music- 
printing was taken. 
The new process 
made its appearance 
with a collection of 
ninety-six songs, 
brought out at 
Venice in 1501 by 
the printer Otta- 
viano dei Petfucci. 
A second collection 
followed two years 
later. Petrucci's 
process was still a 
double one; the 
stave-lines and the 
notes were obtained 
from two separate 
impressions, but the 
notes were set up in 
movable types. 
The undertaking 
was really the first 
use of the art of 
book-printing for 
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FROM "GOOSTLY PSALMES AND SPIRITUAL SONGES" 
BY COVERDALE. PUBLISHED ABOUT 1539 BY GOUGH 



music ; and Petrucci, with good reason, 
is regarded as the inventor of type- 
printing in music. His work was neat, 
and books of his imprint are rare. Pe- 
trucci was born in 1466 and established 
himself in Venice in 1498, removing to 
his native town of Fossombrone, near 
Urbino, in 15 13. He labored up to 1523, 
in which year he probably died, for no 
book of his printiug is known after this 
date. 

Petrucci's method, excellent as it was 
in workmanship and appearance, had 
one great setback. It was an expensive 
method and Petrucci himself suffered 
losses from the remunerativeness of his 
undertaking. The circumstance may in- 
deed have discouraged him, for when he 
returned to Fossombrone he worked less 
industriously and his publications be- 
came fewer. But 
the initial difficulty 
of earlier music- 
printing was over- 
come, and in 1525 
a French type- 
founder named 
Pierre Hautin after 
many attempts suc- 
ceeded in combin- 
ing the double proc- 
ess of Petrucci. The 
method was 
adopted by the 
Gardano family in 
Italy, by Attaigant, 
of Paris, in 1530, 
and introduced into 
England by Rastell 
(or his successor 
Gough, whose type 
was of a ruder cast) . 
And the first phase 
of the modern 
method of music- 
printing from one 
impression was ac- 
complished, a phase 
that is replete with 
interest to every 
student of the 
history of music. 
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